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“I feel like a GUINNESS!” 


“IT wish you were!’ 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1944. 


FIELD. MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WITH MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF IN THE MBSS- TENT: 
BY JAMES GUNN. ; 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: THE FIELD-MARSHAL ; LIEUT.-COLONEL CHRISTOPHER DAWNAY, O.B.E. (MILITARY ASSISTANT); (STANDING) CAPTAIN J. R. BONDURANT |” 


(U.S. ARMY); CAPTAIN J. R. HENDERSON, M.B.E. (A.D.C.); LIEUT.-COLONEL T. WARREN, CANADIAN ARMY (PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO THE C.-IN-C.); (IN FORE- 
GROUND) CAPTAIN N. W. CHAVASSE, M.C. (A.D.C.). 


James Gunn, the well-known portrait painter, stayed for four years ago Mr. Gunn does not say, but he left it behind with most 
three weeks with Field-Marshal Montgomery at his H.Q. and, in addition of his kit when he made a hasty withdrawal from Louvain in 1940, 
to a portrait of his host, included the above picture of Montgomery with where he commanded a division. Some monks of Louvain found his 
five members of his personal staff sitting around a luncheon-table in the kit-chest and buried it safely underground, and when he returned to 
mess-tent. The famous Field-Marshal sits at the head of the table, in the old Brabant city during the victorious onward march of his armies, 
corduroy trousers and a short overcoat with fur collar. Under the table they dug it out «and returned it to him. The Field-Marshal is reported 
is a tame rabbit, which Mr. Gunn explained as part of the animal entourage, to have been wearing his old brown sweater. Among other contents of the 
or menagerie, which he collects. Much has been heard of his canaries, kit-chest was a copy of “ The Illustrated London News” containing a full- 
but this is the first intimation of a pet rabbit. Whether, in his somewhat page portrait-group showing him as # Divisional Commander in 1940, with 
Montgomery was wearing an old brown sweater he lost Field-Marshal Lord Gort, General Sir Alan Brooke, C.1.G.S., and other Generals. 


Recently Mr. 


eccentric attire, 
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THE FALL OF CALAIS: SCENES AFTER THE FORMAL SURRENDER ON OCTOBER 1. 
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THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS: LOOKING 
TOWARDS THE SEA OVER A PART OF THE S8OMB- 
AND SHELL-SHATTERED TOWN. 
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THE OPERA HOUSE, USED AS A THEATRE FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF GERMAN TROOPS. ‘‘ STRENGTH 
THROUGH JOY” IS THE NAZI SLOGAN. 


RADIO SETS, CONFISCATED BY THE GERMANS FROM THE PEOPLE OF CALAIS, 
WERE STORED IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBERS OF THE TOWN HALL. 


It was at noon on September 30 that the truce granted the German commander for 
the removal of the townspeople of Calais was deemed to be ended, and immediately 
afterwards a powerful bombardment was opened by the Canadians with some hundreds 
of guns of all calibres, and by the R.A.F. with medium bombers and rocket-firing 
Typhoons. Later, the infantry attacked from the west, south-west, and south. By 
late evening all the remaining strong-points, including the Town Hall, had been taken 


¥ CALAIS TOWN HALL AND FAMOUS CLOCK TOWER, STILL 
& £ STANDING IN A SQUARE LITTERED WITH DEBRIS. THE 
j GERMAN SIGNPOST IS RATHER OUT OF DATE. 


¥ CANADIANS PATROLLING THE BOULEVARD PASTEUR. 
ow THE BATTLE FOR CALAIS ENDED AFTER FOUR- 
AND-A-HALF DAYS OF, BITTER FIGHTING. 


A CANADIAN SOLDIER ON GUARD OUTSIDE 
FORMER NAZI H.Q. IN’ CALAIS. SOME Y0o0o 
PRISONERS HAVE BEEN TAKEN. 


--0--- 


THESE GERMANS IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES HOPED TO ESCAPE DETECTION, BUT THEY 
WERE ROUNDED UP AS WERE THOSE IN UNIFORM. 
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and the garrison commander made prisoner. Street-fighting still went on at some 
isolated points, and it was actually on October | that the attackers received a formal 
notification of surrender. After four-and-a-half days of bitter fighting the battle for 
Calais had a strange ending in the truce asked for, and granted, for the evacuation 
of the townspeople, A number of Germans hoped to escape detection by dressing as 
civilians, but they were rounded up. 
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THE KEMBS DAM ACROSS THE RHINE, SUCCESSFULLY ATTACKED BY R.A.F. BOMBERS 
ON OCTOBER 7: A LOW-LEVEL VIEW OF THE DAM BEFORE ATTACK. 


The precision attack on the vital Kembs Dam by thirteen Lancasters dropping 12,000-lb. bombs on 
October 7 was fully successful as made evident by the photograph showing the bomb bursting at the 
western end of the dam, which was accordingly breached. It was another of the R.A.F. blows in the 
war against Germany’s waterways. This mission had a strategic purpose—the cutting-off of large 
sections of Germans who find themselves stranded on the French side of the Rhine. The enemy had 


, | 


THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL, BEFORE THE SUCCESSFUL R.A.F. ATTACK ON SEPTEMBER 23-24: 
AN AERIAL VIEW AT LADBERGEN, SHOWING BOTH BRANCHES. 


. late reconnaissance of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, breached by R.A.F. Bomber Command on Septem- 

ber 23, has shown that the damage is considerably more than was at first believed. The whole 
18-mile stretch from the new aqueduct east of Munster to the junction with the Ems-Weser Canal is 
empty and at least 110 barges are stranded in the canal bed. Our picture of this successful target 
shows how 12,000-lb. bombs tore great gaps in both sections of the canal at Ladbergen. The canal 
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PRECISION BOMBING LOOSENS FLOOD WATERS AT STRATEGIC SITES. 


THE KEMBS DAM: LANCASTER BOMBERS FLYING IN LOW DROPPED 12,000-LB. DELAYED- 
ACTION BOMBS-——-ONE SEEN BURSTING—CAUSING A BREACH IN THE DAM. 


planned to flood the Rhine to suit themselves, perhaps when the Allies should cross it, but it has 
turned out very differently. The dam, in upper Alsace, is only eight miles from the Swiss frontier 
at Basle, and holds up water in the Rhéne-Rhine canal, the level of which is of importance to 
the Germans defending the Belfort Gap. Upstream, at Basle, the water has fallen seven feet, and 
the canal is accordingly unable to function until -the dam is repaired. 


le dct 
THE RESULTS AT LADBERGEN: A.-A. SIGNIFY TWO DIRECT HITS WITH 12,000-LB. BOMBS; 
B, B, B, WATER FLOODING OVER BROKEN EMBANKMENTS; C, CAMOUFLAGED RIVER GLANE. 


courses are dry and the markings B show where the water gushed over the broken embankments and 
across the countryside. The operation was described as the ‘“ most important air attack on German 


communications so far.” While the canal is dry, the Ruhr is completely isolated from uses of water- 
ways. No Rhine traffic can now reach the North Sea, because the Rhine is itself cut at Nijmegen and 
impassable at Arnhem, so that water transport cannot continue. 


ad» 


THE VILLAGE OF WESTKAPELLE, WALCHEREN ISLAND, SHOWING THE MASSIVE SEA-WALL BREACHED 
ON OCTOBER 3 BY R.A.F. BOMBERS, LARGELY FLOODING THE ISLAND AND DROWNING GERMAN GUNS. 
The breach in the Flushing sea-wall on Walcheren Island by Lancasters of Bomber Command on October 3 has 


also proved highly successful. 


Eight separate breaches were made and great torrents of the North Sea partly sub- 


merged the island- —which guards} the’ entrance into Antwerp—through the breaches torn in the huge sea-wall at 
Westkapelle, by five-ton “ earthquake” bombs. The dyke was 200 ft. thick at the base, and in this operation 


the Lancasters flew in from below the cloud base, which was at 5000 ft. 


* busting” of the Moehne and Eder dams in the Ruhr in 1! 
whole of Walcheren Island, which was reclaimed from the sea by the industrious Dutch, 


to prevent our use of the port of Antwerp lying up the Scheldt Estuary. 


The coastline was defended by light 
flak, and while heavy guns fired from much farther inland, they were inaccurate. The raid, which recalls the 
943, was carried out at high tide. Practically the 
lies beneath sea-level. 
The effect of the attack has been to silence the very heavy guns which the Germans have established there 


® ot wy 
PART OF THE SEA-WALL ON WALCHEREN ISLAND, AFTER IT WAS BREACHED. THE 
CROSS (x) MARKS ONE GERMAN GUN POSITION. WESTKAPELLE 1S SEEN TOP LEFT. 
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A WEEK ago on this page I ventured, greatly 
daring, to discuss the ethics and practise of 
modern banking. And I suggested that the charges 
which are brought in some quarters against bankers 
were scarcely very just, in that the causes of our 
pre-war economic malaise were far beyond the power 
of any banker to remove. They derived, I argued, 
from our political system and its outlook on matters 
financial. It is a very good political system, just as 
Colonel Blimp is a very good Colonel—infinitely 
better, as the war has proved, than his distinguished 
delineator ever guessed. But its financial outlook, 
like Colonel Blimp’s, is unfortunately about 100 years 
out of date. 

In a nutshell, that attitude is that money and 
wealth are one and the same thing. Money, it is held, 
is am accurate measure 
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of existing wealth. Just 
as the amount of money 
possessed by an indi- 2 re 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


How did it come about that money before the 
war was in short demand ? Theoretically, in an ideal 
community, money is a measure of wealth, just as a 
vardstick is a measure of length or a pound avoirdupois 
is a measure of weight. There ought, by this réckoning, 
to be an equivalent amount of money tokens in 
existence to equate, at an unchanging value, to the 


existing amount of wealth—.e., of desirable goods and - 


services—in the world at any given moment. But, 
as the latter is constantly changing and is manifestly 
impossible to measure, money—except in a small 
desert island—never has, and never can have, this 
rigid yardstick quality. Its relation to existing 
wealth and its quantity is perpetually varying. 
It is a measure of extraordinary delicacy and 
elusiveness. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ OF OCTOBER 12, 1844. 
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employment and wealth through cheapness of pro- 
duction, has failed to follow—-save under wartime 
compulsion. This, as I see it, is because the machinery 
of creating new purchasing power has been clogged 
up by the destructive consequences of modern war. 
For the classic economists, when they argued that 
a shortage of money would inevitably produce a fall 
of prices, and, consequently, an expansion of credit, 
never visualised a state of affairs in which vast sums 
would be borrowed at interest. to finance, not future 
production,-but current destruction. Ever since the 
last war, producers, without realising it, have been 
having to pay in the shape of taxation interest on 
non-productive capital—capital, that is, that had 
vanished for ever in the mud and wreckage of 
Paschendaele and the Somme. This virtually has 
the effect of invisibly 
increasing the rates of 
interest on every new 
productive loan, for 
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vidual is an exact 
measure of the amount 
of, wealth he can enjoy, 
so—it is held —the 
amount of money inside 
a country is the measure 
of that country’s wealth: 
in other words, of its 
current goods and ser- 
vices. In pre-war prac- 
tice this fatuous belief 
—TI shared it myself— 
led to the most Gilber- 
tian situation. Because 
there was not enough 
money in the national 
till, all sorts of économic 
activities which were ur- 
gently needed and mani- 
festly physically possible 
could not be _ under- 
taken or set in motion. 
Because the existing sum 
total of the private 
purses of the nation was 
insufficient to pay their 
wages, millions of idle 
men who might have 
been cultivating our 
neglected fields to raise 
food, or, working in our 
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unemployed shipyards 
and armament factories 
to build warships, 
tanks, and aircraft, were 
forced to remain hungry 
and unprotected. The 
whole national economy, 
as our prodigious war 
production has _ since 


the Chateau d’Eu.... 


banquet in his honour, etc. 
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““THE VISIT OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH TO QUEEN VICTORIA: 


private nature, and consequently the same quiet manner of receiving her 
spondent of a century ago describes in great detail Louis Philippe’s embar 
met by Prince Albert, and, finally, the French King’s reception at Windsor, with a description of his Majesty’s appartments, the 
The efgraving reproduced above shows the crimson or principal drawing-room ati 
e furniture of this apartment is extremely costly; the screens, chairs and etc., being of carved 
Two of the most interesting pictures are Hoppner’s portrait of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent; and Winterhalter’s portrait of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.” and 


is only used upon state occasions. 
oak, gilt, and the draperies of satin embossed velvet. 


OF LOUIS PHILIPPE TO THE INFANT ROYAL FAMILY.” 


“This visit is a courteous return of the compliment paid by her Majesty to Louis Philippe last year, in accepting the hospitality of 
The wish of her Majesty, as well as that of Louis Philippe, has been to treat this 

gaeets was adopted as was observed 

tion at Treport, his arrival at Portsmouth, where he was 





proved, was only work- 
ing at about half capacity. It was doing so because 
the essential motive-spark of economic activity in 
a free country was lacking. That motive-spark, 
as I have pointed out on this page more than 
once, was money, It was fot lack of would-be 
customers that was causing primary producers 
to burn coffee and wheat, or throw fish back into 
the sea, but lack of purchasing power in those would- 
be customers. The markets which we and all the 
world were so desperately seeking for our goods existed, 
if need and demand were any criterion. But that 
need could not be made effective, because those 
who felt it lacked the money to buy. Half the 
world was desperate to buy and the other half was 
desperate to sell. Or, to be more accurate, Every- 
man was both idle and needy. The first 
economic law of existence was being flouted. 
The idle man’s spur of need was not resulting in an 
industrious man, because in free communities hungry 
man was not being given the opportunity to work. 
The unsatisfied consumer existed side by side with 
the permanently unemployed producer—to Adam 
Smith and the laissez-faire economists a contradiction 
in terms. Demand was not creating supply. It was 
not doing so, because the lubricant of a free economy 
was lacking. 


The classical economists argued—and we still 
‘base our financial practice on their arguments—that, 
left to itself, money would always find its proper 
level. If at any given moment there was an in- 
sufficiency of money at existing price-levels to keep 
the wheels of production turning, the price of money 
would rise and the price of goods would fall, with 
the result that production, temporarily flagging, 
would receive a new fillip. But I am inclined to think 
that the classical economists failed to visualise the 
course that human affairs would take. They failed to 
foresee either the rapidity with which scientific 
ingenuity would enable an employed man to turn out 
goods, or the scope, destructiveness and frequency of 
our global wars. And who can blame them ? 

For what has happened? On the one hand, 
a second and far more rapid Industrial Revolution— 
artificially stimulated by the demand of war for labour- 
saving machinery—has enabled employers of labour 
to dispense with millions of hands in the space of a 
few years. This has had the immediate effect of 
reducing internal purchasing power through a general 
loss of wages. But, unfortunately, the increased 
productivity of the new labour-saving machinery, 
which, according to the tenets of classic economics, 
should have multiplied demand and so ultimately 
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THE CRIMSON DRAWING-ROOM—INTRODUCTION 


when new money is 
created for productive 
purposes by way of 
loan at interest—and, 
short of some prodigious 
discovery of gold, there 
is no other way in 
which it can be in- 
creased under our pre- 
sent system — it is 
already burdened by the 
heavy taxation payable 
to enable the State to 
meet its War Debt 
charges. For, as only 
the producer can create 
the new wealth in antici- 
pation of which bankers 
advance new money at 
interest, it is the pro- 
ducer who in fact has 
to earn and pay the 
rates of interest, not only 
on the capital he has 
borrowed for productive 
purposes, but on all the 
non-productive capital 
which the State has 
blown away in muni- 
tions and weapons of 
destruction. Finding 
himself—or being found 
by his bankers — in- 
capable of meeting such 
charges but of prospec- 
tive earnings, he is un- 
able to initiate the new 
productive enterprises 
on which employment 
national wealth 
alike depend. Hence the 
frustration in.which society was living in free com- 
munities before the war—of being simultaneously 
under-employed and in want. 

The danger, of course, in all this is lest, as has 
happened in other countries with less strongly-founded 
social systems, we are driven to abandon a free 
economy which results in such frustration, for some 
authoritarian system which sets idle men and machinery 
at work to satisfy society's needs. To preserve economic 
freedom we have got to find a way to relieve our existing 
financial machinery of a burden it was never meant to 
carry. The mathematical as well as moral justification of 
usury is thatcapital advanced at interest should create 
new wealth with which to pay its interest charges. 
Capital raised for the destructive purposes of total 
war can never do this. The remedy seems for the State 
to resume its sovereign right of creating new money 
unburdened by debt and so to infuse new purchasing 
power into the economic machine to offset the dead, 
deflationary effect of war debts. The time to do so 
will be when peacetime productive capacity is re- 
stored. The occasion, I suggest, might be the discharge 
of the financial debt we morally owe those who 
have fought our battles, and who, lacking the high 
wages of their brothers in civil employment, have 
been unable to lend their savings to the State. 


sit purely as one of a 
last year.” Our corre- 
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CALAIS: FLOODS AND DAMAGE. 


Calais finally fell to the Canadian Army on October 1, after a hard siege including heavy artillery and 
aerial bombardments and infantry assaults, and a brief truce for the evacuation of the civilian population. 
This truce ended at noon on September 30, and immediately afterwards the Canadians opened a powerful 
bombardment of the German garrison with hundreds of guns of all calibres, augmented by medium bombers 
and rocket-firing Typhoons of the R.A.F. The bombardment was followed by an infantry assault from 
three directions, carried through in spite of the German flooding of as much of the outskirts as they 
could, and by late evening all the remaining strong-points had been subdued and the garrison commander 
captured. Street-fighting continued sporadically during the night, until early in the morning, when the 
attacking forces received formal notice of surrender. The capture of Calais and the neighbouring Cap 
Gris Nez silenced the last of the cross-Channel guns which had been firing on coastal towns of England’s 
“ Hellfire Corner.” On the day of the fall of Calais, the Canadians were reported to have taken upwards 
of 5000 prisoners. 


AN INUNDATED AREA AROUND THE CITY OF CALAIS, FLOODED BY THE GERMAN GARRISON 
BEFORE THEY FINALLY SURRENDERED. HOUSES AND HEDGE-TOPS CAN BE SEEN ABOVE 
THE WATER-LEVEL. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF A FLOODED AREA IN THE VICINITY OF CALAIS. BY LETTING LOOSE 
THE WATERS THE GERMANS HOPED TO RETARD THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY, AND TO MAKE 
IT USELESS. 


ENGINEERS SURVEYING DAMAGE AT THE CALAIS DOCKS, WHERE MANY INSTALLATIONS WERE 
THE GERMANS BEFORE THEY SURRENDERED. IN THE BACKGROUND I8 THE 


BLOWN UP BY 
WRECKED GARE MARITIME. 
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THE TRUCE AT DUNKIRK. 


CAPTAIN MICHAEL WINGATE-GRAY, M.C., THE BRITISH OFFICER WHO NEGOTIATED 
THE TRUCE WITH THE GERMANS FOR THE EVACUATION OF DUNKIRK CIVILIANS, 
WALKING TOWARDS THE GERMAN LINES WITH A FRENCH RED CROSS GUIDE. 


‘““NO MAN’S LAND” OUTSIDE DUNKIRK DISCUSSING 
YOUNG REFUGEES AND THEIR LUGGAGE. 
20,000 CIVILIANS. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN OFFICERS IN 
THE PROBLEM OF TWO BLANKET-WRAPPED 
THE TRUCE WAS ARRANGED IN ORDER TO EVACUATE 


BRITISH AND GERMAN TROOPS, AT THE TRUCE CONTROL POINT ON THE ROAD OUT 
OF DUNKIRK, WATCHING CIVILIAN EVACUEES ENTERING THE BRITISH LINES, WHERE 
TRAINS WERE WAITING TO CONVEY THEM TO SAFER AREAS. 


After the fall of Calais, the siege of Dunkirk began, heavy bombardments heralding a similar 
type of operation. As in the case of Calais, too, a truce was granted for the evacuation of about 
20,000 civilians from the town. The truce was granted in response to appeals by the French 
Red Cross in Dunkirk, being negotiated between British and German officers in the area. It 
operated from 6 o’clock on the evening of October 3. The duration of the truce was originally 
fixed at 36 hours, which, it was considefed, would permit the safe passage of some 20,000 civilians 
into the British lines, where trains would be waiting to convey them to safer areas. An extra 
24 hours was granted to enable the Germans to build a bridge and lift mines so that the refugees 
could pass. The truce was then extended by a further four hours so that the Germans could 
destroy the bridge and re-lay the mines. It finally terminated at 10 a.m. on October 6, and 
reports coming in a few hours later said that the battle had been fiercely resumed. 
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~~ THE AMERICANS INSIDE GERMANY: A BATCH \ 

OF PRISONERS, CAPTURED IN THE : 

re od, =~ FRONTIER TOWN OF UBACH, MARCH- 

é ie ING INTO CAPTIVITY AS U.S. GERMAN REFUGEES LEAVING THE TOWN OF UBACH FOR THE SAFETY OF AMERICAN 

; Rod : TANKS MOVE FURTHER INTO LINES. THEY NOW KNOW SOMETHING OF WHAT OTHER EUROPEANS HAVE SUFFERED. 
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HE Siegfried Line— 
Hitler's ‘‘ unbreak- 
able’’ West Wall—has 
been pierced and Allied 
troops hold a bridgehead 
through it between Merk- 
stein and Geilenkirchen. 
As we write, comes news 
of a new assault east of 
Aachen, in a north-west 
direction, by General 
Hodges’s First Army, in 
a bid to join with the 
American troops holding 
the bridgehead. Already 
the gap between the two 
pincer arms on Aachen 
was almost closed on 
October 9, and the 
possibility of the German 
garrison of 1500 SS. 
troops, inside the town, 
escaping, has become 
slight. Some reports, 
unconfirmed so far, say 
street-fighting is already 
taking place in Aachen 
and that Allied guns 
have begun shelling the 
great Cologne highway. 
American artillery fired 
a smothering barrage as 
a prelude to the new 
offensive in this sector, 
and after a _ fighting 
advance of a mile in 
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AM ‘AMERICAN INUANTRYMAN MAING EEG Way euneuan 4 ect pees saa NOT DOVER, BUT PALENBERG, GERMANY: NAZI FAMILIES TAKING SHELTER 

STREET IN UBACH. THE TOWN WAS WRECKED AND COMPLETELY 7 IN AN OLD MINE AS THE BATTLE RAGES OVERHEAD. 
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SOLDIERS OF A_ U.S, ENGINEER BATTALION, AFTER CLEARING A WAY THROUGH THE “ DRAGON'S TEETH” OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF HITLER'S 
THE “ DRAGON'S TEETH " OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE, GUARDING THE BRIDGE BUILT. MUCH-VAUNTED ‘‘ WEST WALL” ALREADY PIERCED BY THE ALLIES. 
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DE| GERMANY AS THE ALLIES ADVANCE. | 
ED | LINE; AND. GERMAN REFUGEES. 


GERMAN TOWN OF BRAND, NEAR 
AACHEN, ALMOST COMPLETELY DEVOID 


OF PEOPLE, WHO REMAINED AT HOME 
ON THE BELGIAN-GERMAN BORDER: A SIGN (RIGHT) WARNING PASSING TROOPS THAT AS THE ALLIES ENTERED. A 
THEY ARE ENTERING ENEMY COUNTRY AND MUST BE ON THE ALERT. SUNDAY 
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Continued.) 
miles north-east of 
Aachen, was taken, to 
be followed by the strate- 
gically important Cruci- 
fix Hill, the highest point 
for many miles in the 
ridge of hills which is 
the guiding line for the 
Siegfried Line switch 
sweeping round north of 
Aachen. The Germans 
themselves report strong 
Allied tank forces thrust- 
ing from their pene- 
tration area at Ubach- 
Palenberg to the east. 
Our pictures show some- 
thing of the country and 
small German towns 
where the American 
penetration into Reich 
territory took place, and 
something, also, of a 
new problem confronting 
the advancing Allied 
armies, that of long lines 
of German civilian re- 
fugees, ordered to evacu- 
ate the battle areas or 
forced to seek protection 
in our lines after the 
destruction of their 
homes—just retribution, 
though in very small 
measure, for what other 
European nationals have 
ee EE SS enna ae suffered for so long <_— 
EUPEN, BELGIAN FRONTIER TOWN, INCORPORATED INTO THE REICH IN 1940, IS FREE under German rule. 

AGAIN. NAZI SYMBOLS BEING TORN DOWN FROM ABOVE THE POLICE STATION. 
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AMERICANS ADVANCING THROUGH THE TOWN OF UBACH DURING 
THE FIRST “ARMY'S PUSH NORTH OF AACHEN. THE TOWN WAS 
a SAS TT STILL UNDER ENEMY FIRE WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. 
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ENCIRCLED TOWN OF AACHEN: AN AIR VIEW OF THIS IMPORTANT GERMAN TOWN. AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRONT OF A PILL-BOX OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE WHICH THEY | 
GAP BETWEEN THE TWO PINCER ARMS HAS BEEN GREATLY REDUCED. CAPTURED DURING ONE: OF THE LATEST OFFENSIVES IN THE AACHEN SECTOR. J 
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HE omtinuene ff the pause om the 
Western Front afiords an opportunity, 

such as has been rare of iste, © comeider 
this country’s position as 2 beliagerent end at 
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the aircraft is in a state of transition 

that it is dangerous to dog- 
It may be, though 
it does not look probable now, that the 


ast 4 1a at sorne of ¢ rere phere bie 99 heavies freight: ill day be - 
oe es CWE MUS! EDUCATE OUR MASTERS.” ia ut Gs lnedea aly id 2 


will confront us in the future. A friend of 


thos 


mine, Who recently Geputised for 1 m thas 
pege, Lieut.Cohonel Alfred H. Burne, has 
just published 2 valuable little book entitled 

The Art of War on Land” Another friend, 





Majyax-Gemeral J. N. Kennedy, Assistant Chief of the 
Isnperial General Stafl (Operations), has iutraduced it 


with a brief foreword. In the course of this he writes: 
The problem that confronts every great i 
is that of maintaining its military spirit, 
and its preparedmess for war, to enable it to avoid 
Gestructiom at the hands of less civilised aggressors. The 
great civilisations of the past did not sive this problem, 
and they were destroyed in comsequenre. Until the 
hussan race has evolved a happier way of life than, I fear, 
the present generation will see, it beboves us, if we are to 
preserve our freedom, to know what war means, and how 
it is waged. This knowledge in turn will assist to create 
an enlightened public opinion, without which the nation 
cannot be prepared to defend itself, and will not make 
the necessary sacrifices entailed by such preparedness.” 
Now this is a brief and downright statement, made 
without qualification. One could qualify it in various 
ways. For example, some great civilisations have not been 
destroyed but have evolved into other forms. And the 
downfall of civilisations has sometimes been 
brought about by causes other than 
military defeat: ecomomic causes such as 
the opening of new trade routes which 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


opinion was hardly to blame here, because it was kept in 
the dark. It showed its teeth to good effect when the 
excape up-Channel of a German battleship and cruiser 
revealed the weakness of the Fleet Air Arm. 

The public has by now begun to understand, what 
even the ablest experts did not fully comprehend five 
years back: that a complete integration of the weapons 
and armies of sea, air, and land is always valuable but for 
us is an absolute necessity. It has come to see that control 
of the sea and protection of sea routes must be carried 
out by such weapons and forces as are required and can 
do the job, without regard to the fact that one “ ship” 
may swim through the air, another on the surface of the 
water, and a third under the surface ; still less to the fact 
that the crew of the first wear light-blue jackets and the 
crews of the other two dark-blue jackets. If the day 
should ever come when the ships which use the element 
of water do not do their job as well as those which use 
the element of air, it would probably agree to abolish the 
former, without undue sentiment. It has attained a 
realisation of the 
fact that armies 
and supplies are 
mainly trans- 
ported under 
naval protection, 
with air support 
added, and that 
the bases _ for 
naval and air 
forces are held 
and, if necessary, 
captured by land 
forces, again with 
the aid of the 
other two com- 
ponents of the 
fighting services. 
It has thoroughly 
grasped the fact 
that the direct 
support in the 
field of land forces 
by air forces which 














THE BRITISH ADVANCE INTO GREECE: ON 

OCTOBER 9 THE PELOPONNESUS HAD BEEN 

LIBERATED AND CORINTH WAS REPORTED 
ABANDONED BY THE ENEMY. 


deprived them of their prosperity, even perhaps the 
ravages of a disease such as malaria. But as a generalisa- 
tion I find this passage written by the A.C.I.G.S. as timely 
as it is clear and concise. It is particularly valuable 
because at this stage of the war the voice of the planners 
of future society and social relations is being heard more 
and more insistently, and these people, when they take 
any interest at all either in the war or in future security, 
prove themselves blind guides. They themselves have 
shared the impatience with military problems which was 
one of the most marked characteristics of the temper of 
this country; in some cases, indeed, they contributed to 
the creation of this impatience. If the nation still requires 
further education in these matters—as I believe it does, 
though it has undoubtedly learnt a great deal in the last 
five years—it is not from the social and economic ** brains 
trust’ that it will obtain it. And we shall be fatally 
mistaken if we conclude that the end of the war against 
Germany, when it comes, or even the end of the war against 
Japan, can be taken as the signal to give up the con- 
sideration of strategic problems. The world may reach 
a state in which security can be taken for granted, but 
this will not happen in our time or even that of our children. 

The most difficult of all the strategic conceptions are 
those involved in the phrases, ‘* command of the sea”’ and 
‘sea power.” Yet, to our credit, the public of this country 
has in the last couple of generations possessed at least a 
vague understanding of them, whereas on the Continent, 
where much more attention has been given to military 
problems generally, the man in the street has not given 
them a thought. The British Empire and the United 
Kingdom would certainly suffer the fate which befell the 
civilisations of which Major-General Kennedy wrote if 
they were to find themselves unable to protect the sea 
routes which bind them together. In this war we came 
within measurable distance of that fate. For the sake 
of building up a bombing force which its advocates told 
us was going to win the war on its own, we very nearly 
sacrificed that priceless jewel, command of the sea,  Pos- 
session of a strong bombing force was highly desirable, 
but that which we risked throwing away was vital to our 
existence. We realised our error just in time, and 
remedied matters by swift action. Thereby we not only 
saved ourselves from starvation and extinction, but at 
the same time preserved that freedom of action, which 
is one of the gifts of sea power, to transport our land and 
air forces and bases where we would and to invade the 
territories held by the enemy at our own chosen time 
and place and with the advantage of surprise. Public 


A MAP OF AACHEN AND ENVIRONS, SHOWING 

THE ALLIED LINE: 

WAS ENVELOPED AND A TWENTY-MILE BREACH 
WAS MADE IN THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 


The freeing of Greece from the maw of the Germans began on the night of September 16-17, when British Forces 
landed on the little island of Kythera, lying off the south coast of the Peloponnesus. 
advanced, aided by the Partisan Forces under General Popovi. On October 2, over 2000 Germans surrendered 
to the British; Patras, third city of Greece, was captured amid great rejoicings, and on October 8 our troops 
were on the outskirts of Corinth. Farther north, on October 6, H.MS. destroyer “ Termagant” sank one German 
destroyer and seriously damaged a second near the entrance to the Gulf of Salonika———In Germany, General fully 
Hodges’ First Army had encircled Aachen, and the Siegfried Line was smashed open on a front of twenty miles 
in a decisive battle. (All maps copyright by “ The Times.”’) 


have obtained 
command of the 
air is one of the 
surest guarantees 
of victory. Yet 
even now it risks 
being misled by 
experts who have 
themselves not 


ON OCTOBER 9, AACHEN 


British gradually 


grasped 
these lessons and 
would abolish 


weapons such as the battleship while the need for them 
is still urgent, without waiting to see if their place 
can be taken by other weapons. 

It was this combination of all arms which carried us 
back to the 
European 


economically by air as they are by sea. 
It may be, though we see no sign of 
it yet, that large armies can in the 
future be transported across the seas and 
supplied in their distant theatres of war by aircraft. 
It may be that; the air will supersede the  rail- 
way. If so, naval forces will largely disappear; even 
the aircraft-carrier will no longer be needed; and armies 
will become, in a sense, the hand-maidens of air forces. 

All this, however, is still a matter of speculation. Let 
us speculate, by all means. Let us think ahead ; I started 
this article with a lament that we had not done so sufficiently 
in the past. But let us make sure that our feet are firmly 
set when we embark upon the two great military tasks 
which will face us after the conclusion of hostilities : security 
in Europe and security upon the communications of the 
Empire. When the vast fighting forces which are now 
absorbing the greater part of the nation’s life-blood in 
men, in goods, in treasure, come to be demobilised and 
pared away to correspond with the needs of peace, it is 
necessary that the integration attained after so hard a 
struggle, and even not yet fully complete in some respects, 
should be kept. It is also necessary that the proportions 
of the three Services retained should be adjusted to the 
tasks which they will have to perform in concert. Future 
security on the sea routes and on the Continent alike will 
depend upon weapons, upon bases, upon co-operation, 
just as victory would have been impossible without them. 
But these things themselves will also depend upon what 
Major-General Kennedy calls “‘an enlightened public 
opinion,” because no statesman and no newspaper can 
long continue to mould policy in opposition to public 
opinion. 

One of the happiest aspects is the general agreement 
in all parties about the beneficent effects of the British 
Empire and the need for preserving and developing them. 
This is a welcome change, and it has been brought about 
far less by any abrupt alteration in the Empire itself than 
by a comprehension of what it means. That, indeed, is a 
sign of *‘ enlightened public opinion.” Our name, which 
did not stand high after Dunkirk, has gone up in the general 
estimation of the world, though it still needs raising in 
Asia. It is at a satisfactory level in the Dominions and 
Colonies as a whole. There should, therefore, be no great 
difficulty after the war in coming to suitable arrangements 
about the protection of our sea routes, and of those bases 
which are required as ports of call, fuelling stations, air- 
fields, and all the various links in the imperial chain. 
And that chain must be forged as scientifically, with as 
careful a regard to the mingling in its steel of the three 
components of security, sea, air, and land forces, as has 
been the mechanism of victory in war. 

Security on the Continent is a’more difficult matter, 
because it involves co-operation with nations which may 
not in all cases see matters with our eyes. It may involve 
important compromises. But from the strictly military 
point of view it requires the same sort of set-up, though 
some of the bases may in this case be situated in the heart 
of the Continent. I cannot go on to deal with the strategy 
of armies of occupation; that is a subject in itself. But 
in passing I can mention that the judicious and carefully 
prepared employment of airborne forces seems to me to 
be one of the keys to the riddle. ‘* Bring,” said Jomini, 
“the main body of an army to the decisive points in the 














Continent, 
first in Italy, 
then in 
France, and 
now on a very 
small scale in 
Greece. It is 
on it that we 
must depend 
to finish the 
war with 
Germany. And 
it is even 
easier to 
realise, partly i 
through the Lf 

magnificent 


example of ; Q 
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Pacific of the 


principles of THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE IN THE NORTH: 
OESEL ISLAND, COMMANDING THE ENTRANCE 


warfare in 
their modern 
application, 
that the war 
against Japan 
can be brought 
to an end only 
on the same 
lines. But the 
best example 
of all was the 
landing’ in 
Lower Normandy, the “ build-up” of the Allied armies 
beyond the beaches, and their smashing defeat of the German 
forces opposed to them, Only the prejudiced or sentimental 
among the spokesmen of the Navy and Army argue that 
things will always be as they are now, or that the present 
balance of strength between the three Services will never 
be upset. Those who take an objective view realise that 


TO THE GULF AND PORT OF RIGA, 














RUSSIAN PROGRESS TWENTY MILES INTO HUNGARY 
FROM ARAD, AND ADVANCE TOWARDS THE DANUBE 


NOW AND BELGRADE THROUGH PANCEVO, WHERE A 

INVADED BY STRONG SOVIET FORCES. 
The Soviet Forces last week-end, as announced by the Russian High Command, showed renewed activity in the two 
extreme sections of the Eastern Front. In the North they started a successful offensive by capturing sites in Ocesel 
Island, which controls the entrance to the Gulf of Riga, Riga itself being more closely enveloped, and in Lithuania 
passed to the offensive north-west and south-west of Siauliai (Shavli). South of Riga, great Russian forces are 
advancing on Windau, Libau, Memel, and Tilsit, closing an immense trap round 150,000 German combat troops. This 
trap is closing by the seizure of another strong-point on the Niemen, 12 miles from the East Prussian frontier. 
In Rumania they crossed the Hungarian frontier from Arad, while in Yugoslavia they were streaming through 

Pancevo towards the Danube and Belgrade, where a battle was anticipated. 


DECISIVE BATTLE WAS EXPECTED. 


theatre in succession, and as far as possible on to the 
communications of the enemy without compromising 
one’s own.” That is the solution in war, and also in the 
initially uneasy peace which must be foreseen. It requires 
correct armament and transport, speed, boldness, decisive- 
ness. No armed forces will possess all these without 
national backing. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR IN ITALY: SAN MARINO AND THE RUBICON. 
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GENERAL LEESE CALLS ON THE NEUTRAL REPUBLIC OF SAN GENERAL ALEXANDER, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL LEMNIZZER, U.S. ARMY, VISITING SAN MARINO ON 
MARINO AND IS SEEN WITH ONE OF THE TWO REGENTS SEPTEMBER 27. ACCOMPANIED BY THE TWO REGENTS OF THIS ANCIENT REPUBLIC, THEY ARE 
ON A BALCONY. PASSING THE PALAZZO DEL GOVERNO IN TOURING THE ANCIENT CITY. 
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ON SEPTEMBER 28, THE EIGHTH ARMY CROSSED THE RIVER RUBICON, OF CLASSIC FAME, AS THE i THE FIFTH ARMY TOWARDS BOLOGNA: A TIGER TANK TURRET 
GERMANS WITHDREW. OUR PICTURE SHOWS A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN POST TOWARDS RIMINI. i i COVERING THE ROAD INTO FUTA PASS, SOUTH OF BOLOGNA. 
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A VIEW OF THE RUBICON, BEYOND WHICH BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS ADVANCED, THE BRAZILIAN MINISTER OF WAR, GENERAL ENRICO GASPAR DUTRA, WITH GENERAL 
AND KESSELRING’S TROOPS HAVE WITHDRAWN OVER A CONSIDERABLE AREA, WITH RIMINI DE MURACE, C.-IN-C., BRAZILIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE (RIGHT), VISITING GENERAL 
IN THE HANDS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. CLARK, C.-IN-C., FIFTH ARMY, AT HIS H.Q. 


The situation in Holland and in Germany itself, together with Russia's new drive on visit on September 27 to the tiny little Republic of San Marino, not far from 
Prussia, and her threat to Hungary, has removed Italy and General Alexander from Rimini, which claims to be the oldest independent State of Europe. Its two Regents 
the front-page news, yet all appreciate the vast difficulties he has had to surmount (who exercise executive power) conducted the distinguished Generals to the principal 
in pushing his way yard by yard through the easily defended mountcins constituting sites of interest. San Marino has a population of 14,000 and an “army” of seventy- 
the leg of Italy. Kesselring is preparing a big withdrawal as our armies cmerge on eight. Although the tiny republic took every step possible to preserve its neutrality, 
the plains of the Po and his sagging army begins a retreat. He is said to be build- the Germans abused it, and both Camerons and Gurkhas had to scale the craggy 
ing a new defence line along the north bank of the Adige, through Boigano and heights to the castellated rock and throw them out, fortunately without San Marino city 
Trento. Of the sidelights seen above, Generals Alexander and Leese paid a formal suffering any considerable damage. 
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LANDINGS IN GREECE: SOME EARLY SCENES OF LIBERATION. 


THE ALLIED 
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BRITISH ARMY PERSONNEL DISEMBARKING FROM 


AN R.A.F. DAKOTA TRANSPORT AT AN 
AIRFIELD IN GREECE AS ADVANCE FORCES 


OF LIBERATION. (Pictures by Radio.) 
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MEMBERS OF A GREEK COLLABORATION MOVEMENT BEING SEARCHED, ON ARRIVAL 
a AT A PRISON CAMP, BY MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT ON GUARD THERE. 
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RESIDENTS OF PATRAS, CLIMBING ON TO A RECCE CAR, ARE WAVING FLAGS AND HATS 
IN A WELCOME TO MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT PASSING THROUGH THE PORT. 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH, 





TAKEN JUST AFTER THE LIBERATION OF PATRAS, 


SHOWS GREEK ¢ 
3 # CHILDREN WELCOMING OUR TROOPS WITH FLAGS THEY HAD HIDDEN FOR THE OCCASION. 5 
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MEN OF THE R.A.F, REGIMENT ON BOARD A LANDING CRAFT ON ITS WAY TO THE GREEK ; } GREEKS OF ALL AGES LENDING WILLING HANDS IN FILLING IN CRATERS ON AN AIRFIELD / t 
MAINLAND. THEIR CONVOY HAD BEEN TWO DAYS AT SEA, INCLUDING A STORM. 5 f IN GREECE IN PREPARATION FOR THE ARRIVAL OF R.A.F. AIRCRAFT. . 
nt i Se Ae ee ee a Mee eae) SO eg he ee 4 
It was announced on October 5 that Allied forces had landed on the Greek mainland and were also dropped in daylight, and were followed by transport aircraft bringing airfield 
had entered Patras, in the northern Peloponnesus. Our radioed pictures show some of personnel. Naval forces landed infantry, commando troops, and engineers. Landings 
the early scenes of this latest drive to free yet another European country of the German were also made on Greek islands and in Albania. 
invaders. A few days before the landings, R.A.F. Spitfires of the Balkan Air Force had 


By October 9 it was reported that the 
Allies, advancing eastward from Patras, were on the outskirts of Corinth, and that the 


Germans were preparing to leave Athens.. Partisans are making the enemy's withdrawal 
as difficult as possible. Correspondents stress the starvation of the Greek population. 


come down on the Greek mainland, where partisans and citizens immediately came forward 
as volunteers to help in the construction of emergency landing-strips. 





Parachute troops 
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FLYING BOMBS LAUNCHED FROM AIRCRAFT: THE PROBABLE METHOD USED. 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 


FLYING BOMB IN LAUNCHING POSITION ON THE BACK OF A HEINKEL 111 BOMBER. 


DRAWN TO SCAL 


He 111: 
LENGTH, 53 FT.7IN. 


an Ge 


THE WALLS OF COMBUSTION CHAMBER OF 
= FLYING BOMB ARE MADE RED-HOT BY 

A GAS MIXTURE IGNITED AT THE START 
& SPARKING PLUG OPERATED FROM THE HEINKEL, 
THE HEATED TUBE THEREAFTER PERFORMING THE 
IGNITION WORK WHILST THE BOMB IS IN FLIGHT. 


THE HEINKEL IS STEADIED ON 

A CORRECT COURSE POINTING 

AT LONDON, AND AT THE CORRECT 

LAUNCHING HEIGHT FOR ITS FLYING BOMB. 
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FLYING BOMB. 
, wos ot . te 


JET OF 
WHUITE-HOT GAS. 


FLEXIBLE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
BOMB AND MOTHER-CRAFT. 





THROTTLING BACK HIS MOTORS, THE PILOT OF 
THE HEINKEL 111 LAUNCHES THE FLYING BOMB 
AT THE MOMENT THE JET PROPULSION ENGINE 
IS STARTING TO WORK ,SO THAT THE BOMB IS 
ACTUALLY CLEAR OF THE MOTHER CRAFT 
BEFORE THE GREAT JET OF WHITE-HOT GAS 
COMMENCES TO EMERGE FROM THE BOMB'S 
PROPULSION UNIT. 
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Fades AFTER LAUNCHING THE FLYING BOMB, THE HEINKEL TURNS AWAY TO ITS BASE 
AT FULL SPEED. 
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PROBABLE SYSTEM BY WHICH A FLYING BOMB IS LAUNCHED FROM A PARENT AIRCRAFT. 


combustion chamber is heated up (as described in last week's ** Illustrated London News "’), 


DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE MOST 


Deprived of their sites in France and Belgium, the Germans are now launching the few 


flying bombs sent over this country from aerial carriers—semi-obsolete Heinkel 111 bombers. 
The “method probably employed is to carry the flying bomb on top of the fuselage of the 
parent aircraft by a system similar to that used some years ago in the Mayo composite 
aircraft built in this country. It is obvious that it is desirable to get the flying bomb 
clear of the parent aircraft a moment before the great jet of white-hot gas begins to flare 
from the tail of the bomb’s propulsion unit, and it is therefore probable that the 


the engines of the bomber throttled back, and the bomb launched almost simultaneously. 
The known range of the flying bomb is about 150 miles, so the parent aircraft must fly 
over the North Sea to within a reasonable distance of our eastern coastline, point its nose 
correctly at London, launch its bomb, and get away as quickly as it can to avoid being 
shot down by our patrols on the look-out for the tell-tale flash of the bomb-flame in the 
night sky. It is known that we have already destroyed several of these Heinkels. 
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THE VITAL BRIDGEHEAD IN 





14, 1944 


THE EINDHOVEN CORRIDOR: 


DRAWN BY OUR WarR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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Nijmegen Bridge has been described as the greatest prize of the combined 
Airborne and Second Army action in Holland, since its capture has been the 
storm-centre of battle in which the enemy has been consistently worsted. The 


NIJMEGEN BRIDGE, THE GREATEST PRIZE OF THE COMBINED AIRBORNE AND SECOND ARMY ACTION IN HOLLAND, 
OVER THROUGH STRONG ACK-ACK FIRE, 


sudden air activity displayed by the Luftwaffe has been with the sole object of 





WHICH HE DESCRIBES AS “COMPARATIVE 






cutting this vital northern point in the 40-mile corridor, in which the Germans 
have suffered heavy losses. It should be recalled, moreover, that the Arnhem 





Bryan 
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NIJMEGEN BRIDGE UNDER ATTACK BY ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 


DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BriTISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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AND THE VITAL LANE OF SUPPLIES. A SKETCH ON THE SPOT BY OUR WAR ARTIST OF GERMAN ‘PLANES SWOOPING 
MORNING CALM AFTER THE ‘PRANGING’ OF THE BRIDGE” ON THE PREVIOUS NIGHT. 


Airborne troops’ great stand enabled General Dempsey to hold the bridgehead to heavy air attacks on September 28, the enemy having gone all out to cut the 
at the most crucial period. Our War Artist on the spot, sketching the bridge in bridge he regards as the key position. Every attempt was broken up, and in 
what he terms ‘‘ comparative morning calm’ after the night before, is referring the meantime the corridor has been greatly widened throughout. 
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ArTER A Geena CoviT#R-ATTIEN ON CI 
NUMe6ter BRcGce Abaco — BNGM NY — . 
DIVER ASSAULT “TRPORS ARE CHOTURES (N-TIe Eat M0RAING 
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LIKE MEN FROM MARS! AMPHIBIOUS GERMAN ASSAULT TROOPS CAPTURED NEAR NIJMEGEN, PRESENTING A FANTASTIC APPB/ 
THE WHOLE DENOTED A DARING NIGHT ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP THE NIJMEGEN BRIDGES, 
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One of the most daring enemy acts of the war was an attempt on the night of wore rubber skull-caps, rubber skin-tight suits, and paddle-shaped rubber flaps floa’ 
September 28 to blow up the Nijmegen railway and road bridges spanning the attached to their boots, which enabled them to cut through the water downstream split 
Waal. If successful it would have cut communications between the British troops | with remarkable speed. They were also equipped with rubber masks which the 
each side of the river. The men selected for the task—twelve in all—were first- | enabled them to swim long distances under water, being connected with oxygen cess 
class swimmers who underwent three months special training at Venice. They | flasks. Entering the Waal 17} miles above Nijmegen at night, they carried three ‘' the 


DRAWN BY ouR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINE! 
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STIC APPEARANCE IN SKIN-TIGHT RUBBER SUITS, EXTRAORDINARY RUBBER FLAPPERS, RUBBER SKULL-CAPS, AND OXYGEN MASKS. 
N BRIDGES, THE MEN BEING DETECTED STRUGGLING UPSTREAM IN THE EARLY MORNING. 
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flaps floating charges of powerful Hexanite explosive, each» like a twin torpedo, and upcurrent. After covering 6} miles exhaustion forced them to rest in the shallows. 
‘eam split up into three parties, one making for the railway bridge, the other two for British soldiers saw them and fired, killing two. The remainder surrendered. 
hich the road bridge, each charge provided with a time fuse. They were nearly suc- Our War Artist at Nijmegen illustrates the prisoners coming in. The first charge 
vgen cessful, but the strength of the eight-knot current prevented them from fixing exploded by the road bridge, doing little damage, the second was heroically 
hree | the charges quite successfully. They made the mistake of swimming back rendered harmless by a naval lieutenant who dived under the bridge. 


YAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BritisH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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“A CHILD’S GUIDE TO POLITICS.” 
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“EVERYBODY’S POLITICAL WHAT’S WHAT?”: By BERNARD SHAW.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration below is not from the book. 


HEN Thomas Hardy was about eighty, he 
wrote a poem reminding his juniors that 
genius and energy did not necessarily fade with age, 
and enumerating various worthies (including Origen— 
a typical example of Hardy’s ecclesiastical interests) 
who had “ burned brightlier toward their setting 
day.” A future Hardy might certainly include 
Mr. Bernard Shaw in the list. At eighty-eight he is 
as energetic and quicksilverish as ever, and still 
consumed by a young man’s enthusiasm for reforming 
other people and conviction that he best knows the 
way to do it. Here are nearly 400 closely-printed 
pages about everything from religion to banking, 
containing forty-five chapters which might be forty- 
five specimens of his old familiar Prefaces, so easily 
do they flow and so full are they of sparkle. But 
Mr. Shaw is probably helped in retaining his youthful 
vivacity because, he feels as he thinks: that eighty- 
eight is no sort of age at all. ~A man of those years 
should just have begun assembling facts and con- 
victions sufficient to enable him to lead an active and 
useful mature life for the next 1ooo years. That 
view of things is inherent in ‘‘ Back to Methuselah.”’ 
There is a standing grievance that we should be dropped 
into this life for such a preposterously and impracticably 
short space of time. 
And since life is so 
short, he really refuses 
to accept the view 
that anybody has (un- 
less Methuselah really 
existed) ever lived to 
be old at all. That 
is why he has never 
become, in the public 
eye, a Grand Old Man, 
like the bearded 
ancients of Victoria’s 
days. He has never 
assumed dignity or 
exacted awe; so that 
his years are seldom 
remembered, and he 
seems a Perennial Imp, 
beyond time and 
change. 


Any single chapter 
from this spate of dis- 
quisition, dogmatism, 
knowledge, prejudice, 
airy assumption, and 
mischievous quip 
might easily stimulate 
a whole book of exami- 
nation and agreement 
or refutation. It is 
not possible even to 
summarise here what 
Mr. Shaw has to say 
about the Land, the 
Party System, Demo- 
cracy, Education, 
Finance, War, Art, 
Medicine, Biology, and 
half the other general 
themes of the Encyclo- 
pedias. It is diffi- 
cult even to read it 
consecutively at any 
speed, because of its 
variety, vigour, and 
frequent wildness. It 
is as though a man 
were talking eloquently 
and without pause, pouring out a _ cornucopia 
of statements and _ assertions on the most 
controversial themes, and tempting his listeners at 
every sentence to shout, “ Hi, stop a minute! We 
want to think about that. That sounds all very 
easy, but it is not so simple as it seems.’ But stop 
he never will. Were inaccuracies in this volume 
pointed out, it is very doubtful if he would emend 
them in his next edition: he has always been one 
of those to whom “ a fact is a nasty little thing which 
may destroy a hypothesis.”” I don’t think he has 
‘ver withdrawn anything or accepted a correction. 





** Everybody's Political What's What?” By Bernard Shaw. 
(Constable; 108.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). BRITISH SCHOOL. CANVAS, 31} IN. HIGH BY 37} IN. 


Based 

October 4 to October 31—portrays a variety of somewhat grotesque 
carrying a vast sirloin of beef of evident interest to a friar, who tests its condition with one fat finger. 
uniform follows the cook with eyes widened in admiration. Close to him a shabby Irishman eats soup out of a bowl, whilst a Scotsman 
In the left foreground three fish-wives crouch over their wares, with, behind 


reclines in a dark corner, his hands joined as if in prayer. 
Behind him, again, is Hogarth himself, making a sketch. 


them, a Frerich sentinel on guard. 


I remember him saying long ago that he believed in 
** shock-tactics ’’ (roughly, English for blitzkrieg), and 
he still practises them. 


At the end of this congeries of summaries and 
theories, I sat back and asked myself: ‘‘ What does 
it all come to, apart from the fact that everything is 
run by stupidity, cunning, and outworn tradition, 
and that Shaw is ‘ the only one in step’ ?’’ What it 
comes to is that being an idealist and rejecting re- 
vealed religion, he must still cling to the perfectibility 
(or at least freedom from Original Sin) of man and 
postulate the possibility of a Utopia in this world, 
as he doesn’t look forward to one in another. And 
frequently he gives us glimpses of his kind of Earthly 
Paradise, which will be a kind of Improved Soviet 
Model. 


The Party System will have gone, and hereditary 
privilege will have gone, since he denies hereditary 
talent and demands great leaders freely arising from 
the mass, safeguarded against abuse of power by 
periodical election—as though that would have 
kicked Hitler out! And there must be equality of 
income, with special allowances for special needs, 
until everybody is so well off that it won’t matter 





“CALAIS GATE: 


if anybody (interest being abolished) is even better 
off. Five thousand a year is the modest basis figure 
he suggests. Well, money is relative: in Berlin and 
Vienna after the last war everybody had 5000 a day, 
and printed marks were the cheapest kind of wall- 
paper. But if he is thinking of the present purchasing 
power of the pound, I can only hope he is right as 
to the world’s ability to produce and distribute 
commodities. To that part of his Utopia, were it 
deemed practicable, nobody could object: ‘‘ Carry 
me there at once!’ would be the universal cry. 
But most other parts most people would probably 
not want even were they procurable. The blankness 
of his mind about the passions, beliefs, and needs of 
the human race can be exemplified by two sentences: 
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“THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND’” 
WIDE. PAINTED IN 1749. 
upon an incident which occurred during Hogarth’s trip to France in 1748, * picture—on exhibition at the National Gallery from 


figures grou fore the Calais Gate. In the centre is a cook 


MR. G. BERNARD SHAW, AUTHOR OF ‘“ EVERYBODY'S 
POLITICAL WHAT’S WHAT?” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, the famous playwright, author and novelist, 

was born in Dublin in 1856. In 1925 he was awarded the Nobel 

Prize for Literature. His publications stretch over a period of 

about sixty-four years, during gave to the world such 

masterpieces as “An U ial Socialist”; ‘‘Man and Super- 

man”; “Saint Joan of Arc”; “P. malion.” Mr. Shaw is also 
famous as a Social and Theatrical critic. 


(Photograph by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 


“TI think the Church 
of England wrong in 
imposing Jesus, whom 
many people dislike as 
my schoolboy devotee 
of Joan did, as the 
sole form in which 
God can be prayed to. 
Every Church should 
be a Church of All 
Saints, and every 
cathedral a place for 
pure contemplation by 
the greatest minds of 
all races, creeds, and 


colours.” 
This is just pure 
Comtism ;_ that chilly 


creed which has never 
attracted: any but a 
few bookish individu- 
als. And Mr. Shaw’s 

* lack of understanding 
of Christianity is 
strongly illuminated 
by this casual impli- 
cation that some 
Church Assembly, by 
a rational vote, should 
have calmly discarded 
the creeds in which are 
crystallised thousands 
of years of conviction 
about eternal 
truth. 

There used to be 
persons who professed 
and called themselves 
Shavians._ I rather 
think they were mostly 
people who liked his 
castigation of accepted 
conventions and en- 
joyed seeing him ex- 
press his -views on 
the stage, where his 
plays were generally 
regarded as “not 

plays but conversation.’”” The controversy about 
that is over: his dialogue has kept the best 
and least topical of his plays alive, and he certainly 
helped to liberate dramatic writing from cast-iron 
conventions. But some accepted him as a prophet, 
and to them this massive document will be one more 
Scripture. The rest of us can only enjoy him if we 
begin with the resolve that we are not going to allow 
him to irritate us. Those who make that resolution 
and stick to it will find plenty of amusement in this 
new volume, and now and then will be aroused to 
salutary reflection by Mr. Shaw’s blank refusal to 
accept anything at its accepted value and insistence 
on turning everything inside out—and all in prose in 
the right Swiftian succession. 


A French soldier in tattered 





The great drive for waste paper goes om, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 4—THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


MR. JAMES FORRESTAL: EQUIVALENT. TO MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


The Secretary of the U.S. Navy, Mr. James Forrestal, who succeeded to the post upon 
the death of Mr. Frank Knox on April 28 this year, is a fifty-two-year-old business man. 
Almost four years previously, in August 1940, he had been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to the newly-created post of Under-Secretary of the Navy, where his driving 
force resulted in a tremendous increase in production of the ships, guns, and naval 
aircraft which subsequently were to play such an important part in the war. Born on 
February 15, 1892, in the little town of Beacon in Dutchess County, New York State, 
James Forrestal attended local schools, and later experimented with journalism as a 
newspaper reporter. His education continued at Dartmouth College, in New 


Hampshire, and at Princeton University, in New Jersey, where he completed his studies 
in 1915. Thence he entered a New York banking concern, which he left to become 
a naval aviator in the 1914-1918 war, during which he. later served in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Returning, after the war, to his former employers, Dillon 
Read and Company, he became a partner in 1923, and in 1937 succeeded Clarence 
Dillon as president of the concern. He had married in 1926, and the Forrestals have 
two young sons. In April 1941, Mr. Forrestal, as Under-Secretary, flew to London 
to smooth out naval production details of the Lend-Lease programme. He has made 
two trips to the South Pacific war zone. (An exclusive fortrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. ES 
Gao PEN 


THE ENGLISH OILFIELD. 


HILE the war continues all other news seems negligible: but the announcement 
of the development of an English oilfield, with an output of 26,000,000 gallons; 
strikes yet other chords of hope and expectation. The accomplished fact is in itself a 
tribute to that intensive effort on every side that the war brought forth, and which the 
activity of the U-boats three years ago directed to the urgent need for oil and for more 
oil. When the war broke out the total oil production from all the sources tested in 
England was no more than 25,000 tons. It has now been multiplied by four into 100,000 
tons a year, with more to come. This is the culmination of the painstaking prospecting 
and drilling which have continued intermittently since the close of the last war, and 
which first received official encouragement five years before this war began. The task 
was formidable. One of our foremost oil geologists has said that the hazards of oil ex- 
ploration anywhere are well known to the investing public, but the reasons for them are 
probably. less well appreciated. After as complete a 
survey of a potential oil region as possible, using all 
geological and geophysical assistance, the average chance 
of success of an exploratory boring cannot be estimated 
on the basis of past experience as better than one in ten. 
The experience of those who have bored for oil in England 
emphasises the correctness of this view. 

The geologist must be satisfied that the underground 
structure is of a kind where permeable and impermeable 
belts of material have furnished a vast natural receptacle 
so shaped and prepared as to trap and retain migratory 
oil. Oil, mobile and fugitive, tends to rise to the surface, 
floatéd up by water: but if imprisgned in such a reservoir 
it may remain there through geological ages awaiting 
release by the drill. The geologist’s scientific apprehensions 
of it are not sufficient warranty. They must be rein- 
forced by the geophysicist, who probes the underground 
structure with various devices, electrical, gravitational, 
and seismic, that past practice has suggested. Of these 
the seismic is the most direct and has been employed 
on the English oilfield. The briefest explanation is this: 
the earth waves set up by a naturally occurring earthquake 
are reflected or refracted from the faces of the under- 
ground rocks and rise to the surface in different order 
and timing. But an artificial earthquake provoked by 
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‘BACKGROUNDS TO WAR AND PEACE. 


HY is it that the Balkans have, for generations, been looked upon as the tinder- 

box of Europe? The question is one which ought to be answered satisfactorily 
to-day, and since reading Bernard Newman’s “ BALKAN BACKGROUND ” (Robert Hale ; 15s.), 
I am the more convinced of.the necessity, but by no means certain of its successful 
implementation. The author says it is not the fault of the Balkan peoples that wars 
have had their origin among them. During the last century and a half, he asserts, only 
two were caused by quarrels between the freed Balkan States. ‘‘ Both these were directly 
due to foreign intervention—in one case, indeed, a Serbian army under Austrian officers 
marched against a Bulgarian army directed by Russians.” Later on he declares. there 


will be no permanent peace until racial squabbles are resolved, and “ to accomplish this 


we shall have to take drastic steps.” Which does not seem quite to tally. 

Undoubtedly we shall have to take a greater interest in the Balkans than we have 
been doing. Never again must a senior statesman refer 
to Czechoslovakia, three hours’ flying distance from 
London, as Mr. Chamberlain did when he called it 
“that remote land of which we know so little.” No 
reader will accuse Mr. Newman of knowing “so little ”’ 
of either Czechoslovakia or its neighbours. He knows 
much, historically, politically, ethnically, geographically, 
and in other more general ways. He has obviously 
spent long periods with the peasants—the average cash 
income of the Balkan peasant family is £14 a year !— 
noting their ways and customs. Many of these take 
us back to remote times and tribal laws. In Albania a 
girl always marries outside her tribe. At sixteen the 
youth chosen by the families goes to demand his bride, 
taking the purchase price—a cow or four sheep. The 
girl is not forced to marry him: but if she rejects him 
she may have none other. Should she marry another, 
the honour of the first youth is outraged and, following 
the Laws of Lek (an Albanian Moses), he would shoot the 
bridegroom before the honeymoon was many hours old. 
Mr. Newman brings in facts like this not so much to 
titillate the reader’s interest as to help him to understand 
the people and the intricacies of building a new Balkans 
that will no longer be a “ tinder-box.” 

Coincident with this book come the first two of a 


the explosion of a charge of dynamite about 50 ft. below ENGLISH OM.——FIRING A SHOT TO DETERMINE THE POSITION OF series of handbooks about European countries. Prepared 
ground-level will also set up waves, similarly reflected or THE OIL-BEARING STRATA BY MEANS OF THE UNDERGROUND by the British Society for International Understanding 


refracted, and these, detected on their arrival at the 
surface by extraordinarily delicate electrical seismographs, 
will often determine the depth of reflecting strata within 20 or 
30 ft. The refraction of the waves from the strata when they 
strike and rebound from it at an angle will also give information to 
the electrical seismograph, from which its depth may be calculated. 

The description of these preliminaries to drilling adds point to 
the search for free oil conducted to such success by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The search had been begun before the 
war broke out by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s subsidiary, 
the D’Arcy Exploration Company, which had succeeded to explora- 
tions carried out hopefully, but without much reward, by a pioneer 
company for a number of years. Indeed, the explorations might 
almost be said to have been set afoot by the blowing of a well of 
natural gas in 1893 at Heathfield, in Sussex, which lighted the railway 
station for a number of years. Though localities in Lancashire, North 
Staffordshire, Shepton Mallet, Chesterfield, and King’s Lynn were 
examined, the most successful boring seems to have been one 
which yielded a daily flow of eleven barrels. 

Contrast this with the intensive operations which "began when 
the D’Arcy Exploration Company, succeeding at the outbreak of 
the war to the legacy of twenty tested areas in Great Britain and 
a total production of less than 1ooo tons, were reinforced by the 
organisation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Skilled British 
technicians returned home from Persia to instruct local workers in 
what was for them a new field of work, and supplementary assistance 
was given last year by American drilling contractors in what was 
essentially a British achievement. What has been done can be 
variously stated: the 78,000,000 gallons produced during the war 
period have been drawn from 238 wells scattered over many square 
miles. It is of excellent quality, providing the raw material for 
high-grade petrol lubricants, even of aviation grade, and paraffin THE HIGH-SPEED 


VIBRATIONS OF A MINIATURE, ARTIFICIAL, EARTHQUAKE. 





under the general editorship of John Eppstein, they 
deal respectively with Belgium and Rumania, and are 
published by the Cambridge University Press at 3s. each. _ While 
not so colourful as Mr. Newman, the author of ‘“ Rumania,” 
C. Kormos, combines with him to give English readers a faithful 
background to the involved Rumanian problem. The additions and 
partitions to which the country has been subjected, the equally 
vexed question of minorities, the venality of officials, politicians 
and statesmen are all dealt with. No less interesting is Mr. 
Eppstein’s ‘ Bercrum,” in which he includes the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg. To read it is to understand not only the people 
but their history and their outlook. The series has made an 
excellent beginning, and the format of the books, no less than the 
price, should ensure them a wide welcome. 

The influence of Russia, past, present and future, is sensed 
in both the Balkan books. It is fortunate, therefore, that their 
appearance should synchronise with Walter Duranty’s ‘‘ U.S.S.R.” 
(Hamish Hamilton; 15s.), for, despite the spate of books on 
Russia with which we have been deluged, the views of this 
well-known correspondent are of value. He sets out to interpret 
the modern Russian people and their history, and as a great 
part of their drama was played before his eyes, he is justified in 
doing so. 

He warns us that even at this stage “the first thing to 
know and understand and remember about Russia is that it is 
utterly different from the Western world, and that our standards 
of comparison cannot be applied to it.” This becomes more and 
more evident as one gets into the book. Not even Mr. Duranty 
can understand the “ Great Purge” which, following the treason 
trials, raged from 1936 to 1938 and robbed the Bolshevik Party of 
thousands of its members. He describes it as a panic madness in 


DRILLING * APPARATUS which two-thirds of the Diplomatic Corps were “ liquidated ” and 


waxes. The area of the main oilfield, the principal continuous CAPABLE OF PENETRATING TO A DEPTH OF equally severe casualties inflicted on Army and Navy. Of the 


formation, is about two miles by half a mile. 7000 FT. IN SEARCH 
The oil-bearing strata being worked lie between 2000 ft. and ol. THE PRESENT 
2500 ft.; but, meanwhile, deep test-drilling is being carried out to 2000 AND 


test for a lower horizon. One test borehole has been 
sunk to 7ooo ft. The speed with which the work has 
proceeded is shown by the fact that production wells 
have been completed and put into operation in a week 
from the beginning of drilling ; and the time taken in 
moving the heavy drilling machinery from one site to 
another has been brought as low as 12 hours. This is 
in large measure due to the character of the mechanical 
components. The tall derricks, familiar in most photo- 
graphs of oilfields, are, for example, replaced by 
collapsible structures of three sections which, like a 
boy’s Meccano, can be folded or unfolded and hoisted 
up or taken down in the space of minutes. One of the 
consequences is that very few evidences of the work 
carried on remain to be recognised by any but the 
instructed observers. Apart from the offices, work- 
shops, and laboratories at headquarters and the gather- 
ing sheds, little is to be seen except the 7-ft.-high 
electrically-driven silent pumps, so that what would 
be called the rural scene of fold and hillside trees is 
undisturbed. As soon as the well is completed, all the 
machinery of its construction is removed and the site 





OF LOWER ZONES OF Council of Commissars, numbering twenty-one at the end of 1936, 
DEPTH IS BETWEEN only five were left two years later. The U.S.S.R. was bled white, 
3000 FT, so much so that “it can truthfully be said that the Purge pre- 


pared the way for the Anglo-French surrender at 
Munich.” The tortuous diplomacy of subsequent 
years is conscientiously interpreted, and we reach 
Mr. Duranty’s conclusion that the Russians have 
abandoned their first fanatical impulse to impose 
their ideas and methods upon Western Powers. 

Coming nearer home, an author who tells us he 
was “ not educated at one of these schools ” seeks to 
give us a background to the Public Schools—or, as 
he puts it, ‘ an objective interpretation of the points 
of view which have been current down the centuries.” 
So, in “ THe Pusiic ScHooits AND THE Nation,” by 
Alfred B. Badger, M.A., Ph.D. (Robert Hale ; 8s. 6d.), 
such controversial matters as the cult of games, religion, 
the classics and fagging are discussed, together with 
teachers and teaching, democracy, and the training 
of character. Dr. Badger’s method is to quote from 
other writers who have touched the specific matter, 
and then give his summing-up at the end of the 
chapter. 

The extent and variety of his researches and quota- 
tions may be surmised from a bibliography of 258 items 
which range from Francis Bacon’s “* Nova Atlantis ” to 


leared and levelled. Yet the work on the oilfield, as p 
‘ whole, has called for the drilling of 1600 shot-holes MO!STING A THREE en Ce wae Oe SS ene Aa Waugh’s “ Loom of Youth,” from Roger Ascham’s 
: OR DISMANTLED IN A FEW MINUTES AND REMOVED SO THAT THE  conciemaster” to H. G. Wells’ ‘New Machiavelli.” 


over a total area of 1300 square miles. . Pipe-lines have 
been laid to a railway siding near the main oilfield, 
and the oil goes by railway tank-cars to the refinery. 
Drilling is a science which its practitioners describe 
as also an art, and is faced with its most serious problems when it is carried to great depths, 
such, for example, as 7000 ft., though wells have been sunk to twice that depth. The 
operation is carried out with rotary drills which will penetrate soft strata at great speed. 
A well 2300 ft. deep has been sunk in 24 hours with one of them. The bit of the rotary 
drill is carried at the end of a strong pipe. The top end of the pipe is gripped by a large 
horizontal wheel or circular table, and the pipe is rotated by turning the table. The drill is 
usually operated at about one to three revolutions a second, The English oilfield is expected 
to continue to produce oil for 10 or 15 years at least. E. S. Grew. 


OILFIELD ITSELF SHOWS LITTLE OF ITS PURPOSE. 
Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Lid. 


Especially in the matter of the attitude of the 
Public School boy to religion does Dr. Badger seem 
to place undue importance on views expressed in 
works of fiction. Of teachers he concludes that the power of Headmasters over their 
staffs calls for greater restriction, but strangely enough his summary on teaching 
lacks any definite conclusion, though he is obviously against many existing methods, 
His general views may perhaps summed up in the allegation that in these schools 
“conformity, undue respect for the conventional virtues, traditional obeisance to 
ecclesiastical and feudalistic authority, tend to eradicate any tendency to original and 
independent thought and action.” Obviously, the critic will retort, he ‘was not 
educated at one of these schools”! W. R. Catverrt. 
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WING-COMMANDER G. W. CURRY. 
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The leader of the ninety-six Lancaster bombers whose 
bombs tore great gaps in the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
draining it dry and cutting a transport line vital to 


the Ruhr—Wing-Commander G. W. 
D.F.C. and Bar. 


he received the immediate award of the 


GEOFFREY RILEY. 

The Albert Medal has been awarded to Geoffrey 
Riley, aged fourteen, for attempting the rescue 
of an elderly woman cut off by rapidly rising 
floods. Riley plunged into the deep water, and 
struggled to bring her to safety. His father 
went to their rescue, but all three were swept 

away, Geoffrey only surviving. : 


oe 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT SWINTON. 
Lord Swinton, Minister Resident of Cabinet 
rank in West Africa, has been appointed Minister 
for Civil Aviation. He is sixty years of age, and 
made a notable contribution to the growth of 
the Royal Air Force when Secretary of State 

for Air from 1935 to 1938, 
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MAJOR VISCOUNT LONG. 
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Curry, D.S.O., 
It was only a few weeks ago that 
D.S.O. 
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MR. GANDHI (RIGHT) AND MR. JINNAH, IN APPARENT AMITY, 
PHOTOGRAPHED TOGETHER AFTER THE HINDU-MOSLEM TALKS. 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, representing thé Indian National Congress 
Party and the Moslem League respectively, met at Mr. Jinnah’s house in 
Bombay last month to discuss the possibility of settling Hindu-Moslem 
political problems on.a basis of partitioning India into autonomous Hindu 
loslem States. After three weeks of talks, the negotiations broke down. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH PERFORMING HER FIRST OPENING CEREMONY IN 
SAILORS’ HOME, WHICH HAS BEEN RECONSTRUCTED. 


Princess Elizabeth performed her first opening ceremony on October 3 in the Aberdeen Sailors’ 
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AIR-COMMODORE FRANK WHITTLE. 
The inventor of the jet-propulsion engine, Air-Commodore 
Frank Whittle has been awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society, of which he is a 
Fellow. This is the highest award the Society can 
make, and is very rarely awarded. The first jet- 
propelled ’plane was successfully flown in England in 1941. 


MR. ALFRED E. SMITH. 
Governor of New York State for four terms, 
and in 1928 Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, Mr. Alfred 
Smith died on October 4. A born politician, he 
attracted the attention of the.New York Demo- 
crats at an early age. He enjoyed an out- 
standing reputation for directness and honesty. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOWITT. 
Sir William Jowitt, Minister without Portfolio, 
has been appointed Minister of Social Insurance 
(Designate). Until Lord Woolton’s appointment 
as Minister of Reconstruction, Sir William was 
responsible for co-ordinating departmental work 
_ On reconstruction. 


Home, which has been reconstructed. Paying tribute to the Merchant Navy, she said that she 


was glad that Aberdeen would have a home worthy of 


the men upon whom our existence 


26>... . a accereme 


depended, and it was good to know that when they came ashore they would find comfort and a 


kindly welcome awaiting them. 


Lord Long, Coldstream Guards, has been killed in action ; 


he was the grandson of the first Viscount Long 


» whom 


he succeeded in 1924. Educated at reed Major Lord 


Long was on the Reserve of Officers, Co! 
before the outbreak of war. 
September 14, 1911. 


SIR WILLIAM MULOCK. 
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dstream Guards, 
He was born on 
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AN OUTSTANDING FIGURE IN THE POLITICAL LIFE OF 
COUNTRY: MR. WENDELL WILLKIE, WHO DIED ON OCTOBER 8. 


HIS 


A former Chief Justice of Ontario, Sir William Mulock 
died on October |, at the age of 100. Near the end of 
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PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
Holder of the Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy, and lecturer on the Constitution of the British 
Empire, in the University of Edinburgh, Professor Keith 
died on October 6. He was one of the most diligent and 
gifted scholars of our time. Professor Keith served from 
1901 to 1914 at the Colonial Office. 


PROFESSOR SIR JOHN LEDINGHAM. 
Formerly Director of the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine and Professor of Bacteriology in the University 
of London, Professor Sir John Ledingham, F.R.S., died 
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last century, as a most active and successful Post- 
master-General of the Dominion of Canada, he was i 
initially responsible for the introduction of Imperial | i 

Penny Postage. j American Presidents—Mr. j 


on October 4. His investigations on the carrier s*’ate 
and the problem of virus disease were of the utmost 
importance. 
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‘THE FALL OF WARSAW—FIGHTING IN DENMARK—GERMAN TORTURE CHAMBERS. 
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WARSAW WAS FORCED TO SURRENDER THROUGH LACK OF SUPPLIES: (L. TO R.) DR. BARTOS- 
ZEWSKI, COUNTESS TARNOWSKA, AND TWO OTHER POLISH PATRIOTS, SEEKING A TRUCE, 


Warsaw has fallen. After a bitter and heroic struggle lasting sixty-three days, the defenders of the 
Polish capital were forced to capitulate after having exhausted all means of fighting and all food 
supplies. “On October 2, at 22.00 hours, the defenders of Warsaw fired the last shots.’ These 
words were the ending of an official message from the Commander of the Polish Home Army, and 
marked. the termination of all organised armed resistance in the city. After the official announcement 


THE GERMANS ATTACKED KING CHRISTIAN’S PALACE AS DENMARK REVOLTED : 
A BUILDING NEAR THE AMALIENBORG PALACE BLOWN UP BY THE ENEMY. 


On September 19, the Germans tried to storm Amalienborg Palace; King Christian’s residence in 
Copenhagen. A fierce battle raged round the Royal Palace as a German naval detachment tried to 
seize it and the Danish Police Guard—160 men—assisted by civilians, defended it. This, and similar 
events, followed a German attempt to stamp out the strong underground opposition in Denmark by 
declaring a state of emergency in the country and by disbanding the Danish police. A threat to 


FURTHER PROOF OF NAZI BESTIALITY : TWENTY-FOUR COFFINS CONTAINING THE BODIES 
OF FRENCH PATRIOTS TORTURED TO DEATH AT CLERMONT FERRAND. 


Elsewhere in this number we give our readers irrefutable proof of the unparalleled crimes committed 
by the Germans in Belgium and in Poland. On this page we publish two photographs which come 
from yet a third country—France. There, at Clermont Ferrand, the Germans had one of their many 
torture chambers and “ shooting galleries." The particular form of torture practised there appears to 
have been by hanging the victims by the feet from ropes attached to the rafters, and flogging them 


Oct. 14, 1944 


AFTER THE FALL OF WARSAW: A COLUMN OF WAR-WEARY POLISH PATRIOTS BEING 
MARCHED THROUGH THE CITY TO A GERMAN INTERNMENT CAMP. 

of the fall of Warsaw, the Polish Prime Minister stated: “‘The garrison and population of the capital 

have fulfilled their soldierly duty beyond the limits of human endurance and gallantry.” Mr. Churchill, 

paying tribute to the heroic stand of the Polish Home Army, said: “When the final Allied victory 

is achieved, the epic of Warsaw will not be forgotten. It will remain a deathless memory for Poles 


EH 


and for the friends of freedom all over the world.” 


MEMBERS .OF THE DANISH POLICE GUARD FIRING ON ADVANCING GERMANS FROM 
BEHIND BARRICADES AS THEY DEFENDED THE AMALIENBORG PALACE. 


put out by the Nazis, and as the seventy-four-year- 

he, and the whole Danish Royal Family, are under 

buildi shown destroyed in our picture (left) is the one 

in which Crown Princess Ingrid’s Lady-in-Waiting lived. Denmark, although quiet on the surface, 
is seething underneath. 


TORTURE CHAMBER: (RIGHT) ROPES BY WHICH THE VICTIMS WERE SUSPENDED BY 
FEET; AND (LEFT) ELECTRIC WIRES WHICH WERE ATTACHED TO THEIR WRISTS. 


at intervals .to make them reveal partisan secrets. If that failed—as it invariably must have— 
electric wires were attached to the prisoner's wrists and a series of strong shocks administered. Those 
who were still alive after these horrors were taken into the “ shooting gallery" and executed. Twenty- 
four coffins, containing French patriots, were found by the Allies, and how many more had been 
disposed of no man can say. Other German atrocities are on the facing page and pages 442-443. 
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BREENDONCK: A GERMAN ssi@6euegees 7 “umm | SCENES AT A FORT INFAMOUS 


TORTURE CENTRE. eee ar Ss FOR GRIM ATROCITIES. 
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INSCRIPTIONS, SCRATCHED BY THE FINGER-NAILS OF 2 WEEPING WOMEN LAYING FLOWERS BENEATH THE A ROOM IN WHICH VICTIMS OF GERMAN SADISM WERE 
VICTIMS, ON THE WALL OF ONE OF THE TORTURE NOOSES OF ONE OF THE GALLOWS AT BREENDONCK, SUBJECTED TO ALTERNATE BLASTS QF FIERY-HOT 
CHAMBERS IN THE BELGIAN FORT OF BREENDONCK. WHERE THEIR MEN WERE STRANGLED TO DEATH. AND ICE-COLD AIR. NOTE INSPECTION “‘ PORTHOLE.”’ 
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RELATIVES OF MEN KILLED AT BREENDONCK FILING PAST THE STAKES AGAINST WHICH THE VICTIMS THE SOUNDPROOF, AIRTIGHT, HEAVY STEEL DOOR LEADING INTO 
WERE SHOT AFTER MEDIZVAL TORTURES. PILED AGAINST THE STAKES ARE WREATHS OF FLOWERS. j THE GAS CHAMBER OF THE GERMAN TORTURE CENTRE. 


A BELGIAN WIFE CUTTING A SLIVER OF WOOD FROM THE STAKE AGAINST WHICH HER > SOME OF THE WOMENFOLK OF VICTIMS OF NAZI BRUTALITY FILING PAST THE STAKES 
HUSBAND STOOD BEFORE A FIRING-SQUAD IN THE COURTYARD OF BREENDONCK. < AGAINST WHICH THEIR MEN WERE MURDERED IN THE BREENDONCK COURTYARD. 
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The fort of Breendonck, between Brussels and Antwerp, was the scene of some of a fourth has inlet pipes which played alternate blasts of fiery-hot and ice-cold air 
the ugliest of German atrocities in Belgium. The torture chambers are reminiscent on naked prisoners; a fifth is a gas chamber. There are other rooms—and all of 
of the most brutal days of the Middle Ages. One of the rooms contains branding- them have peepholes through which the Germans could watch the struggles and 
irons, heated on a small stove in sight of victims strapped to a table; in another agonies of their victims. Outside the fort are gallows with a low drop on which 
are steel rods used for whipping men and women for hours on end; a third contains victims strangled slowly to death in the nooses, and rows of stakes against which the 
a pulley from which victims were slung by their ankles and jerked up and down; tortured victims were finally shot. Belgium intends to preserve Breendonck intact. 
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THE MOST TERRIBLE EXAMPLE OF ORGANISED 
MASS MURDER BY THE GERMANS AT 


Continued.} 

barbed wire, it was 
never intended to pro- 
vide permanent accom- 
modation for the in- 
mates, and the bar- 
racks were cleared just 
as fast as the prisoners 
could be killed off. 
Some, it is true, died 
of hunger and disease, 
but the favourite 
method of extermina- 
tion was by poison 
gas. In the  ferro- 
concrete cells provided 
for the purpose, the 
victims were packed 
so tightly that they 
died. on their feet as 
the gas was pumped 
in. Fifteen minutes 
after the introduction 
of the gas, the execu- 
tioners entered the cells 
and removed the dead. 
In the centre of the 
camp stands a huge 
stone building— 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE TORTURE 

: AT THE MAJDANEK ‘ANNIHILATION CAMP,” 

LUBLIN’S “‘ CAMP OF ANNIHILATION ” : THE BARRACKS’ INTERIOR, = { SITUATED SOME TWO TO THREE MILES OUTSIDE 
SHOWING REMNANTS OF ROPES USED TO HANG VICTIMS. & LUBLIN. 
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A FEW OF THE CYLINDERS CONTAINING POISON GAS 
THIS WAS THE NAZIS’ FAVOURITE 
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THE GAS CELLS INTO WHICH THE PRISONERS WERE PACKED SO TIGHTLY THAT THEY DIED ON THEIR FEET 
AS THE POISON GAS WAS PUMPED IN. 
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| fy is not the custom of 

“* The Illustrated London 

News" to publish photo- 

graphs of atrocities, but in 

view of the fact that the 

enormity of the crimes per- 

petrated by the Germans is 

so wicked that our readers, to 

whom such behaviour is un- 

believable, may think the 

reports of such crimes ex- 

aggerated or due to propa- 

ganda, we consider it neces- 

sary to present them, by 

means of the accompanying 

photographs, with an_ irre- 

futable proof of the organised 

murder of between 600,000 

and 1,000,000 helpless persons 

at Majdanek Camp, near 

Lublin. And even these 

pictures are carefully selected 

from a number, some of 

which are too horrible to 

reproduce. The Majdanek 

camp was called by the 

Germans themselves “ the 
THE FURNACES IN WHICH THE GERMANS CREMATED THE BODIES OF THE MEN AND WOMEN camp of annihilation " ; built THE OPENING IN THE ROOF OF THE GAS CHAMBER 
THEY HAD DELIBERATELY ASPHYXIATED BY POISON GAS. over an area of 20 square THROUGH WHICH “CYCLONE” CRYSTALS WERE POURED. 
kilometres and surrounded by 
[Continued above. 
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_ CRUELTY IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. ea oa 
AT | THE MAJDANEK “CAMP OF ANNIHILATION.” 


every twenty-four 
hours, and the ashes 
from the furnaces were 
carefully collected and 
sent to Germany as 

[Continued below. 
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AN ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF LOCKS FROM THE 


PRISONERS’ LUGGAGE WAS FOUND IN THE 
CAMP: FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS VIEWING SOME OF THE PASSPORTS AND IDENTITY CARDS BELONGING 
THESE LOCKS. rf Z TO THE VICTIMS OF NAZI BRUTALITY AT MAJDANEK CAMP. 
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= Wes the world’s biggest i 
> pre- crematorium. In this 
= ' crematorium are five i 
the in- | large ovens, where five ; 
x bar- | furnaces were never i i 
rod just / allowed to go out. i 
ceeds ' Day-and .night, pillars i i ‘ 
ed off. of black smoke belched é : i 
“1 died from the chimneys, as 
disease, » the bodies of the i ; 
Earsee | prisoners were dragged i q 
ermina- from the gas chambers iia | 
pesto and burnt. Even in i i = 
ferro- this most horrible of ii | 
rovided all work the Germans i i 1 
se, the were methodical : 2-4 i | 
pammee layer of bodies, then : ii 
wt they ; a layer of logs, another i i i 
feet as 7) layer of bodies,’ an- i | 
pumped ) other layer of logs ; and ig 
ae so on. One thousand H i 
duction four hundred corpses H ‘ 
Regen od were so disposed of | * | 
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GAS USED FOR THE WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF PRISONERS. 
OURITE j METHOD OF EXTERMINATION. 
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THOUSANDS OF PAIRS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, ONCE BELONGING TO FREE MEN AND WOMEN, HERE COLLECTED FROM 
THE VICTIMS FOR CONSIGNMENT TO GERMANY. 


fertiliser for Nazi kitchen 
gardens. This story as it 
stands is almost incredible 
in its bestiality, but German 
cruelty went further still at 
Majdanek. Prisoners who 
were too ill to walk into the 
camp—there to strip and 
neatly hang their clothes on 
pegs specially provided for the 
purpose before going to their 
death—were dragged alive to 
the furnaces and thrust in 
alongside the dead. And the 
man chiefly responsible for 
these "mass murders? Herr 
Mussfeld was his name, the 
camp commandant. And yet 
no one man can be held 
responsible for these mass 
murders, not even Himmler ; 
the whole German nation is 
involved, for it has chosen its 
leaders and presumably ad- 
mires them. This camp, as . 
: it stands to-day, is a grim : teenie 
s CANS OF “CYCLONE” CRYSTALS: SUCH CANS WERE reminder of that streak of THE CRYSTALS OF THE POISONOUS CHEMICAL KNOWN AS “ CYCLONE.”” THE GERMANS USED ¢ 
FOUND BY THE SCORE IN THE MAJDANEK CAMP utter inhumanity which is THE WORD CYCLONE—"* ZYKLON "AS THE TRADE NAME FOR THIS GAS. 
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PICTURES OF THE BATTLE OF 
AT THE WAR 
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“GENERAL LECLERC’S DIVISION ENTERING PARIS BY THE ROUTE D’ORLEANS”; DRAWN AT 7% 
THE “VACHE NOIRE,’ AUGUST 25, 1944, BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS, OFFICIAL WAR A 


OFFICE ARTIST WITH THE 50TH NORTHUMBRIAN DIVISION. é 
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** BATTALION H.Q.—GREEN HOWARDS IN THE BOCAGE WIRELESS SECTION, INCLUDING 4 


PRIVATE W. WRIGHT; ‘ EISENHOWER,’ THE RABBIT; CORPORAL T. MURRAY AND SERGT. ~~ 
L. SMITH”; DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS. i Pe 
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Continued.) : 
pictures of the Canadian forces on D-Day and onwards; some of the war in the air by 


W. T. Monnington, R.A.; a few portraits by Captain Henry Lamb, A.R.A., and examples e 
of the work of R. V. Pitchforth, who is an official artist to the Admiralty. Finally, ¢ 
amongst a very wide variety of subjects, there are some pictures of attacks on the 4 s 
flying bomb. Mr. Brendan Bracken, in his speech opening this very interesting h 
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& ‘CAEN: GERMAN FLAK SHIP SUNK IN THE CHANNEL”; BY LIEUTENANT (SP.) STEPHEN BONE, 2 
X R.N.V.R., OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. ; 





War Artists’ Advisory Committee at the National Gallery was opened by Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, Minister of Information, on Friday, October 6, to an interested gathering. Some 


200 pictures are being shown, and they include a remarkable series of works by Captain 
(Continued below. 
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‘““H.M.S. ROBERTS ’’; BY LIEUTENANT (SP.) STEPHEN BONE, R.N.V.R. 4 . 
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A ‘“* THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE FOREST OF CERISY (NORMANDY) DURING THE BATTLE 4 
. OF THE ‘ BREAK-THROUGH’”; DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS. j 


4 


Continued.) 
Anthony Gross, covering the Battle of France from D-Day to the Liberation of Paris; 


drawings by Captain Albert Richards, who, as a paratrooper, landed in Europe on D-Day; 
by Lieutenant Thomas Hennell, R.N.V.R., who is attached to the Navy; and by Lieutenant ipsarasecassoqnenaidhonaiifiaiessieadeatincneeagtemacioie Galea ea eal = 
(SP.) Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R., official Admiralty artist, who is the son of Sir Muirhead “A GERMAN STRONG-POINT IN THE CHATEAU DE SULLY (NEAR BAYEUX) ”; 


Bone, the artist whose work is so well known to our readers. There are also some Canadian . DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS. , , 
[Continued above @ 
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OF | FRANCE, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 


ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 
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“ FRIGHTENED CROWDS IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE—THE AFTERNOON OF SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 26, 1944”; DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS, OFFICIAL WAR OFFICE ARTIS1 
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é x “ ARTILLERY OBSERVATION POST ON MOUNT PINCON (NORMANDY). GUNNERS ARE DIRECTING y. 
a { FIRE ON TO AN ENEMY STRONG-POINT IN THE VILLAGE OF ST. PIERRE”; DRAWN ON 
\ AUGUST IO BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS. 
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les exhibition, said that no country in the world had worked harder than Britain, no 
ly, country had produced more per head of the population, and few countries had 
the 5 suffered more. When he read the vapourings of critics abroad, he wished they could 
ing i have been in Britain during the dark days of 1940-41. In past years, he informed 
; (Continued below. 
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““ CAEN: ST. PIERRE” ; BY LIEUTENANT (SP.) STEPHEN BONE, R.N.V.R., OFFICIAL *% 
| ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 
. Continued.) ’ 
. his audience, art had been grossly neglected, but in this war no fewer than 4000 war 
) pictures had been produced, many of them painted in the front line: Our readers 
i have been able to follow the work of many of the present-day war artists through our 
we have published a great number of war pictures over the last few years. It 
pages, for P g {Continued below, 
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*“ AUNAY-SUR-ODON, AUGUST 13, 1944. THE MOST DESTROYED TOWN IN FRANCE”; y 
DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY GROSS. f 
te 
; Continued.) 
ak ee would not be an exaggeration to say that every aspect of the war had been covered, from 
til i a x 
: . ite ue the actual battle areas on sea, on land, and in the air, to the invaluable work done by 
a AAA OA AY eee brane of the Clell Defense services: end the fectery workers at home The whole 





& © parration W.Q. OF THE EAST YORKS IN AN ORCHARD"; DRAWN BY CAPTAIN ANTHONY a collection of pictures by war artists will constitute an unparaileled record of this most terrible of 
UMBRIAN DIVISION). j 
») SARE FO PEREISOY Wine UNS: GUNS HERR ) é conflicts, a record which will serve as a reminder to future generations of the horrors of war. 
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WAR WEAPONS AND WAR SCENES: A JET AIRCRAFT AND AN AIRBORNE TANK. 
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THE P59A AIRCOMET: TWO VIEWS OF AMERICA’S FIRST JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT, NOW 
IN PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


These two photographs show side and head-on aspects of America’s first jet-propelled aircraft, the 

Aircomet. A product of the Bell Aircraft concern, the Aircomet has two jet units, one on each side 

of the fuselage beneath the wings compared to the single built-in unit of the British jet-propelled 

model. The American Aircomet is said not to have been in combat, but the British model played 
an effective part in the Battle of the Flying Bombs. 





BRITISH TROOPS INSIDE GERMANY: \ CONFERENCE IN PROGRESS ON A TANK (LEFT), 
WHILE HONEY RECCE TANKS ARRIVE PAST WRECKED GERMAN HOUSES. 


This photograph was taken between Beek and Smoronhoek, to the south-east of Nijmegen. shortly 

after the first British troops to enter Germany had crossed the border. It was on September 24 that 

the Second Army was reported to have penetrated a mile into Germany and to have captured a 

village. It was later announced that the first British troops to cross the mtier were the Nottingharn- 
shire Yeomanry (Sherwood Rangers)}—a mechanised caval regiment 












A BRITISH TETRARCH TANK, SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR AIRBORNE OPERATIONS, BEING 


LOADED INTO A HAMILCAR GLIDER, BUILT TO CARRY If, 


Details have recently been released of the British Tetrarch airborne tank, and of the Hamilcar glider 
designed to carry it In June 1940, the need was foreseen for a tank which could be carried in a 
glider The Tetrarch was designed and produced to meet this need Weighing less than 10 tons, it 
can travel across country at 25 m.p.h., and can climb a slope of 35 degrees. It is armed with a 
special gun The Hamilcar glider, first heard of in the airborne landings on D-Day, was specially 








ROCKET-LAUNCHING TUBES MOUNTED ALONGSIDE THE BOMB-RACK UNDER’ THE WING 
OF A THUNDERBOLT OF THE EIGHTH U.S. AIR FORCE. 
Rocket-firing aircraft have proved one of the most devastating weapons wielded by the Allies in Europe, 
and here is a photograph showing the triple rocket-launching tubes mounted beneath the wing of a 
Thunderbolt fighter-bomber. The Thunderbolt (P-47), which has a great record in fighting and strafing, 
has appeared in several forms, and now the rocket-firing version has arrived to add further prowess to 
the name and further to harass the Germans. 





\ GROUP OF FRENCH TROOPS OF THE F.F.I. PARADING AT THE WAR MEMORIAL IN’ VICHY 
\ETER TAKING PART IN THE SFIZING OF MOULINS AND THE CAPTURE OF 15,000 GERMANS WIIOM 
THEY SURROUNDED AND TRAPPED. 
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INSIDE A HAMILCAR GLIDER, TROOPS ARE SERN SHACKLING A LIGHT TANK IN POSITION 
BEFORE THE GLIDER TAKES OFF FOR AN AIRHORNE ASSAULT, 


“tailored "’ from the beginning of its design to fit around the Tetrarch It has also been extensively 
used in other airborne landings to carry troops, guns, assault craft, and armoured vehicles of all 
kinds. In the Arnhem operation, these gliders also carried assault boats, which enabled many men 
to cross the Lek and rejoin the Second Army after the decision to withdraw from the area. As a 
general utility glider the Hamilcar glider has earned a well-deserved reputation, 
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TUNNEL UNDER HYDE PARK 
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Wuen we asked Hugh Casson, A.R.1.B.A. to give his rough 


impressions of what the new traffic arrangements may be like, he 
gave us this version of a tunnel under Hyde Park... While they are 


still able to meet present needs, Gowshalls will also be ready 





to sign these new roads, whatever form they may take 





GOWSHALL LIMITED manurActurRERs OF ROAD DIRECTION SIGNS 


ST. PAUL’S STREET, WALSALL, STAFFS. And at 14/15 LAMB’S CONDUIT PASSAGE, LONDON, W.C.1! 


A TUBE INVESTMENTS ® GROUP COMPANY 
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WAR AGAINST DISEASE. It is the image produced by X-rays 
on a photographic film that assists the radiologist to diagnose 
disease or injury. Special films for this purpose have long 
been manufactured by Ilford Limited and to-day greater 
quantities than ever are being made to meet the needs of 
the Forces and the home hospitals. The war against 
disease never ends. 


ILFORD makers of 


LIMITED 


films 

















HILLMAN 
MINX 








“ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL LIGHT 


CARS THE MOTOR INDUSTRY HAS~ YET 


Observer 


TURNED OUT.” 





The Hillman Motor Car 
Co. Ltd., Coventry 
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Warm Winter [</, 


This is not a weather fore- 
cast; merely a reminder 
that a comfortable over- 
coat is as good as an extra 
ten degrees Fahrenheit. We 
have a big variety of warm 
winter coats, in blues, 
greys, tweeds and mix- 
tures, for town and country 
wear. Our double-breasted 
travelling ulsters, in par- 
ticular, are surprisingly 
winter-proof. 








AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES - TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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UNIFORM 


—AND AFTER ey oo. 
si r\ 


OR the last five years our 
F chief pre-occupation has = 
been with the fine tailoring of - “a. 4 Cer | \\ | 
Officers’ Uniforms, and our 3 
materials, cut, style and work- 
manship have earned unanimous 


approval. =" 

° Rs 

Now that we are able to yi 
K 


resume specialisation in Civilian ‘ 
and Sporting Outfits, we look 
to broaden this established 
confidence by maintaining our 


aN order to impress Antony the so-called consistently high standard of 
Conqueror of the World, Cleopatra, at a nna! paris 
feast given in his honour, dissolved in 
vinegar and drank two priceless pearls stolen from 
the tomb of one of the ancient Pharaohs. 


Weston Biscuits are sufficient in themselves 
to impress everyone. ; 
MONEY AND POINTS ARE WELL SPENT ON 




















MILITARY, CIVIL AND SPORTING TAILORS — BREECHES EXPERTS 
(of 5; CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.z) 


WESTON Biscuits ames aie we 


11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
BE, “ CER ER, tens hem esteem Urosteo"s on aston | 








and at Aldershot, Camberley, Richmond (Yorks.), Hove, and Harrogate 
one’s ee ay) “tene* i] 












































/KERFOOTS 


FAMILY 
TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision dis- 
tinguishing Kerfaots Pharmaceuticals has 
been handed from father to son since 
Thomas Kerfoot first turned his attention 
to facturing ph y in the 1860's. 
He pioneered many developments 
which are now taken for granted, e.g. 
compressed tablets, effervescent salines. 
synthetic local anaesthetics, etc., and the 
spirit which animated him inspires bis 
descendants to-day. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


THE MANUFACTURING seeperence 
OF THREE GENERATIO 





You 
will 
be 


well 


















“My thoughts grow in a, aroma 
of thet particular ¢ 





{ (Earl Baldwin. ae, 1925.). 


Few tobaccos couid inspire such praise uw a public 
speech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow. burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 

of only 2/9} per oz, ip Britaim. Sold only sealed, in 

packets and tins. 


Presvplerian 





INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD. 
HAWICK * SCOTLAND 


Mixture 























A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.1! 














The fact that goods made of raw mate rials in n short supply owing lo war conditions are edve rtised in this publication should not be take nas an indication that the v are necessarily avatlahle for expert, 
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You need not have ‘capital’ 
to invest in Defence Bonds. 
You can begin with £5 
and buy further Bonds in 
multiples of £5, either pay- 
ing cash or with Savings 
Stamps (6d., 2/6 and 5/-) 
collected at your leisure. 
Any individual may hold 
up to £],000 in Defence 
Bonds. 

From the day you invest 
your first £5, Defence 
Bonds begin to earn 3% 
a year interest for you. 
This interest is paid half- 
yearly, on January Ist and 


£ DEFENCE 
BONDS 
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When peace releases the story of scientific progress 
made during war—what marvels may we not expect ? 


In the field of electronics G.E.C. research laboratories 
have been working to provide radio and television 
reception of a quality never before achieved. 


More than this may not be disclosed— 


but you can look forward to 


An investment with a 
fixed interest yield 
guaranteed by the State 





* 
RADIO and TELEVISION 





July Ist, subject to income 
tax, but tax is not deducted 
at source. You can get full 
repayment at six months’ 
notice. In case of private 
emergency you can, with 
the consent of the Post- 
master General, get early 
repayment less six months’ 
interest. Defence Bonds can 
be bought througha Savings 
Group, or War Savings 
Centre, from your bank or 
stockbroker, at any Trustee 
Savings Bank and at most 
Post Offices. Why not make 


The SIGHT and SOUND of the future 
ey 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, WC.2 
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a start this week ? 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 








SEAS 
PING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 


OVER 
S HIP 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " taqotuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 





TOBACCOS AND 
CLGARETTES 


MACDONALD’S 


] 









| Tekang@ | 3 
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FROG 


MODEL AEROPLANES ~\ 


: Ped ee 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them —__ 


DOLLS 


LINES BROS LTD 
LONDON 


! 
I, 
) 
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FOR GIRLS AND BOYS _ 


i 





5 








“FOUR SQUARE 


for me 


because it is pure tobacco without any artificial 





. 
Is 


that it 


favourite with the Forces and that you can send 


flavouring. Remember, too, a 





it at Duty Free rates to men serving overseas.” 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON _ LTD. PAISLEY SCOTLAND 
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Good work ... Good whisky 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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